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PHILADELPHIA. 


Strange Discoveries Respecting the Aurora, 
(Continued from page 205.) 

he spectroscope, or, as we may term the 
rument, the “light-sifter,” tells us of what 
ire an object which is a source of light 
-be. IPf the object is a luminous solid or 
id, the instrument converts its light into 
inbow-colored streak. If the object is a 
‘nous vapor its light is converted into a 
bright lines. And, lastly, if the object is 
pminous solid or liquid shining through 
‘vapors, the rainbow-colored streak again 
es its appearance, but it is now crossed 
lark lines, corresponding to the vapors 
th surround the object and absorb a por- 
of ite light. 

it I must not omit to notice two circum- 
ses which render the interpretation of a 
trum somewhat less simple than it would 
rwise be. thie 

the first place, if an object is shining by 
Sted light, its spectrum is precisely similar 
bat of the object whose light illuminates 
Thus we cannot pronounce positively as 
ae nature of an object merely from the 
arance of its spectrum, unless we are 
' certain that the object is self-luminous. 
»xample, we observe the solar spectrum 
» a rainbow-colored streak crossed by a 
itude of dark lines, and we conclude ac- 
ingly that the sun is an incandescent 
* shining through a complex vaporous 
‘sphere. We feel no doubt on this point, 
se we are absolutely certain that the sun 
fluminous. Again, we observe the spec- 
of the moon to be exactly similar to the 
‘spectrum, only, of course, much less 
ant. And here also we feel no doubt in 
joreting the result. We know, certainly, 
the moon is not self-luminous, and there- 
ve conclude with the utmost certainty 
ithe light we receive from her is simply 
ited solar light. So far allis clear. But 
take the case of an object like a comet, 
a may or may not be self-luminous. 
id that a comet’s spectrum resembles the 
—and this is not altogether an hypo- 


comet yet examined does in reality 
i rainbow-colored streak resembling the 
spectrum—we cannot form, in that case, 
such Pare conclusion. The comet 
¢ a self-luminous body, but, on the other 
‘its light may be due merely to the re- 
‘n of the solar beams. Accordingly, we 


If 


find that our spectroscopists always accom-|perties of light, we find that the earliest de- 
pany the record of such an observation with|termination of the real nature of the auroral 
an expression of doubt as to the real nature|light—or rather of its spectrum—was that 


of the object which is the source of light. 


effected by Angstrém. This observer took 


Secondly, when an electric spark flashes|advantage of the occurrence of a brilliant au- 
through any vapor, its light gives a spectrum |rora in the winter of 1867-68 to analyze the 


which indicates the nature, not only of the|spectrum of the colored streamers. 
vapor through which the spark has passed, |bright line only was seen! 


A single 
Otto Struve, an 


bat of the substances between which thejeminent Rassian astronomer, shortly after- 


spark has travelled. 


Thus, if we cause an|ward made confirmatory observations 


At 


electric flash to pass between iron points|the meeting of the Royal Astronomical Sd- 
through common air, we see in the spectrum ciety in June, 1868, Mr. Huggins, F. R. S., 
the numerous bright lines which form the|thus described Struve’s results: “In a letter, 
spectrum of iron, and in addition we see the|M. Otto Struve has informed me that he has 
bright lines belonging to the gases which form}had two good opportunities of observing the 


our atmosphere. 


spectrum of the aurora borealis. The spec- 


Both the considerations above discussed are|trum consists of one line, and the light is 
of the utmost importance in studying the sub-|therefore monochromatic. The line falls near 
ject of the auroral light as analyzed by the/the margin of the yellow and green portions 


spectroscope, because there are many diffi-|of the spectrum. 


*x* * 


This shows that the 


culties in forming a general opinion as to the|}monochromatic light is greenish, which sur- 
nature of the auroral light, while there are|prised me; but General Sabine tells me that 
circumstances which would lead us to antici-|in his polar expeditions he has frequently 


pate that the light is electric. 


seen the aurora tinged with green, and this 


We notice a'so in passing that we owe to|appearance corresponds with the position of 
the German physicist Angstrom a large share|the line seen by M. Struve.” 


of the researches on which the above results 


The general import of this observation there 


respecting the spectrum of the electric spark jis no mistakinge» It teaches us that the light 
are founded. The reader will presently see|of the aurora is due to luminous vapor, and 
why we have brought Angstrém’s name prom-|we may conclude, with every appearance of 
inently forward in connection with the inter-|probability, that the laminosity of the vapor 
esting branch of spectroscopic analysis just|is due to the passage of electric discharges 


referred to. Ifthe discovery we are approach-|through it. 


It is, however, possible that the 


ing had been effected by a tyro in the use of/position of the bright line may be due to the 


the spectroscope, doubts might very reason- 
ably have been entertained respecting the ex- 
actness of the observations on which the dis- 
covery rests. 

It was suggested many years ago, long in- 
deed before the true powers of spectroscopic 
analysis had been revealed, that perhaps if 
the light of the aurora were analyzed by the 
prism, evidence could be obtained of its elec- 
tric nature. The eminent meteorologist Dove 
remarked, for instance, that “ the peculiarities 
presented by the electric light are so marked 
that it appears easy to decide definitely by 
prismatic analysis, whether the light of the 
aurora is orisnot electric.” Singularly enough, 
however, the first proof that the auroral light 
is of an electric nature was derived from a 
very different modeof inquiry. Dr. Robinson, 
of Armagh, discovered in 1858 (a year before 
Kirchhoff’s recognition of the powers of spec- 
troscopic analysis) that the light of the au- 
rora possesses in a peculiar degree a property 
termed fluorescence, which is a recognized 
and characteristic property of the light pro- 
duced by electrical discharges. “These ef- 


val case, for a portion of the light of|fects,” he remarks of the appearances pre- 


sented by the auroral light under the tests he 
applied, ‘‘ were so strong in relation to the 
actual intensity of the light, that they appear 
to afford an additional evidence of the electric 
origin of the phenomenon.” 


Passing over this ingenious application of 


one of the most singular and interesting pro- 


character of the particles between which the 
discharge takes place. 

But the view we are to take must depend 
upon the position of the line. Here a diffi- 
culty presents itself. There is no known ter- 
restrial element whose spectrum has a bright 
line precisely in the position of the line in the 
auroral spectrum. And mere proximity has 
no significance whatever in spectroscopic ana- 
lysis. Two elements differing as much from 
each other in character as iron and hydrogen 
may have lines so closely approximating in 
position that only the most powerful spectro- 
scope can indicate the difference. So that 
when Angstrém remarks that the bright line 
he has seen lies slightly to the left of a well- 
known group of lines belonging to the metal 
calcium (the principal ingredient of common 
chalk), we are by no means to infer that he 
supposes the substance which causes the pre- 
sence of the bright line has any resemblance 
to that element. Until we can fiad an element 
which has a bright line in its spectrum abso- 
lutely coincident with the bright line detected 
by Angstrém in the spectrum of the aurora,* 
all speculation as to the real nature of the 
vapor in which the auroral electric discharge 
takes place, or of the substance between which 
the spark travels, is altogether precluded. 

But interesting as the discovery uudoubt- 


* Other green lines have since been discovered in the 
auroral spectrum ; and occasionally a red line is seen. 
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edly is, we bave now to deal with one of a yet 
more interesting character. 

Most of my readers have doubtless heard 
of the zodiacal light, and many of them per- 
haps scen that mysterious radiance, pointing 
obliquely upward from the western horizon 
soon after sunset in the spring months, or in 
autumn shortly before sunrise, above the 
eastern horizon. The light, as its name in- 
deed implies, lies upon that region of the 
heavens along which the planets travel. Ac- 
cordingly, astronomers have associated it with 
the planetary orbits, and have come to look 
on it as formed by the light reflected from a 
multitude of minute bodies travelling around 
the sun within the orbit of our earth. 

Yet it had long been recognized that there 
are difficulties in the way of this theory. 
Passing over those which depend on the posi- 
tion of the zodiacal light upon the heavens, 
there are difficulties connected with the ap- 
pearance of the object. For example, its light 
has often been observed to flicker or coruscate 
in a manner which it seemed difficult to as- 
scribe to the motions of our own atmosphere. 
Then again there have been seasons when the 
zodiacal light has‘shone with unusual inten- 
sity for months together, and there is nothing 
in the received theory which can account for 
such a peculiarity. Lastly, there is the strange 
circumstance recorded by Baron Humboldt 
that the zodiacal light is often invisible when 
night first sets in, and then suddenly appears 
with full. splendor; a phenomenon which is 
utterly inexplicable if the received theory be 
accepted. The whole account of the phe- 
nomenon, as given by Baron Humboldt, is so 
-interesting, and for my present purpose so 
significant, that I give it at full length: 

“Tn the tropical climate of South America,” 
he remarks, “the variable strength of the 
light of the zodiacal gleam struck me at times 
with utter amazement. As I there passed 
the beautiful nights, in the open air, on the 
banks of rivers, and in the grassy plains for 
several months together, I had opportunities 
of observing the phenomenon with attention. 
When the zodiacal light was at its very bright- 
est, it sometimes happened that but a few 
minutes afterward it became notably weak- 
ened, and then it suddenly gleamed up again 
with its former brilliancy. In particular in- 
stances, I believed that 1 remarked—not any 
thing of a ruddy tinge, or an interior arched 
obscuration, or an emission of sparks, such as 
Mairan describes, but—a kind of unsteadiness 
and flickering of the light.” 

(To be concluded.) 


1813. 2d mo. 13th. I have been writing to 
a poor soldier now in Portugal. His father 
was a Friend, and married out of our Society. 
The son was brought up to attend our meet- 
ings, but was not a member. Ina letter to 
me, he says: “I fell by little and little, first 
deviating in dress, and then step by step, till 
all was lost. If thou knows of any youth 
going astray, tell them, a poor sinner has 
tried the broad way to death, and its sting is 
sharp. Let them not slight even the smallest 
thing ; for many tears have I shed, many sighs 
and prayers have I put up at the footstool of 
Divine grace, if preadventure the Lord will 
have mercy upon me. | still hope in the Re- 
deemer, who bled for me; and surely itis best 
to trust in the Lord, and to renew my cove- 


nant in the day of his extended mercy and|phet, in the hands of 


loving-kindness.— William Martin.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Ancient Rome—Its Ruins and Remains. 
(Concloded from page 202.) 


To the west of the Bibliotheca, and looking 


down upon the circus, now stand the remains 
of the grand steps leading to the platform 
once occupied by the temple of Jupiter Victor, 
vowed by Fabius Maximus during the Sam- 


nite war. On the steps stand a sacrificial 


altar, which retains its grooves for the blood 
of its victims, and an inscription stating that 
it was erected by “ Cnaeus Domitius C. Cal- 
vinus, Pontifex,” who was a general under 


Julius Cesar, and consul B. C. 53 and B. C. 
40. Pursuing the path westward, we cross 
an open space which was always kept clear, 
for here, constantly renewed, stood the Hut of 
Faustulus and the sacred Fig-tree. A wild 
fig-tree was preserved and held sacred for 
many centuries upon this spot, because at the 
root of one of these trees, at the base of the 
Palatine, the cradle in which the infants 
Romulus and Remus had been-placed and en- 
trusted to the Tiber, overturned, and was 
found by the she wolf that became their foster 
mother. In the cliff of the Palatine, below 
the fig-tree, was shown for many centuries 
the cavern, Lupercal, sacred to Pan, and in 
some way associated with the legend of the 
she-wolf. The sites of several of these ancient 
objects is made out with sufficient accuracy 
to satisfy an easily pleased credulity, but pro- 
bably lack that kind of evidence necessary 
for genuine authenticity. To exhibit an un- 
compromising scepticism among such scenes 
is to deprive oneself of much pleasure and 
gain no added knowledge, or approach more 
nearly to the truth. 

Near the steps leading up to the hut of 
Faustulus, a remarkable altar of republican 
times has been discovered still in its original 
place. It is inscribed sBI DEO SEI DIVAE SAC. 
—0C SEXTIVS 0. T. CALVINVS TR—DE SENATI SEN- 
TENTIA RESTITVIT. This is supposed to be 
the actual altar erected to the Genius Loci 
by Marcus Caedicius, who when returning to 
the city in the twilight, when near this spot 
heard a supernatural voice, bidding him warn 
the Senate of the approach of the Gauls. The 
father of the tribune mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion was consul B. C. 124. The altar is fre- 
quently termed the “ Altar to the Unknown 
God.” This is not the only evidence that the 
Romans acknowledged a Deity not recognized 
in their low mythology. ‘The origin of the 
name of the church of Ara Coel: (altar of 
Heaven), upon the site of the ancient Temple 
of Jupiter, if credible, is very interesting. 
An early tradition asserts that the name of 
this famous church is to be attributed to an 
altar erected by Augustus to commemorate 
the Delphic oracle respecting the coming of 
our Saviour. This altar bore the inscription 
Ava Primogeniti Dei (altar of the First-born 
of God), and is enclosed within the present 
altar in the holy chapel of the church, Ac- 
cording to the legend this is the spot where 
the Sibyl of Tibur appeared to the emperor 
and revealed to him, to whom the Senate had 
proposed to pay divine honors, a vision of the 
Virgin and her Son. Readers of Virgil will 
remember the ode to Pollio, in which distinct 
reference is made to the expected advent of a 
superior being, in language so much resem- 
bling that of Isaiah, that we are induced to 
believe that the poet must have read that pro- 
some Jewish merchant 


resident in or passing through Rome. Virgil, 


‘stroke had become master of the entire wi 


‘changed his wig. He built a temple 
self, and appointed priests to perform the 
‘of worship. He also, as the highest flig 
| madness, 


‘point as consul. Imperial folly attain 


oe 


it will be remembered, lived in the time 


Augustus, and this legend may really he 
bad a basis in an indistinct recognition of 1 
promised Messiah. 

Returning to the area beside the Bibl 
theca of the palace, and ascending its twen 
six steps and five platforms, we reach 1 
broad substructure of the temple of Jupi 
Victor, already noticed, which stands bes 
and not remote from nympheeum of the B 
vian Palace. This temple looked down uf 
the circus Maximus to the south, and over’ 
area Palatine on the north a broad piazza 
open square which extended northward ” 
yond the front of the palace, and has on 
western side the ruins of the Palace of 
berius. Here, also, are the remains of © 
house of Tiberius Claudius Nero, father 
Tiberius, to which also his mother Livia 
turned after the death of Augustus, to ma 
whom she had divorced her first husba 
Here she died a. p. 29, aged 86 years, 
memorable example,” says Seutonius, “ of s 
cessful artifice, having obtained by eraft 
not by crime, every object she could desir 
the career of feminine ambition.” This is” 
only private house within the walls and 
only house extant in Rome, from which ¢ 
idea of the life of the early days can be 
rived. Most of its walls are sunken much: 
neath the present surface, and we look do 
into its chambers as into a cellar, from = 
present level of the ground around. We 
also descend and enter the hall and see a 
preserved quadrangular court and three chi 
bers with mural paintings almost equal to 
finest at Pompeii. Several minor room 
in the rear, all now or originally vaul 
The mosaic floor is partially preserved. 
one wall of a chamber several leaden pi 
have recently been suspended, bearing 1 
lief the name of Domitian and Julia Augut 
These pipes have been made from heavy sh: 
lead lapped at the edges, and are about 
inches in diameter. 

Turning westward along the terrace | 
occupied by the Farnese gardens, but ho 
combed by vaults, many of which have b 
opened, we find further remains of the Pal 
of Tiberius, which appears to have exten 
to the verge of the hill on the west. At 
foot of the hill on this side also, have b 
found abundant remains of the original w 
of Rome, squared tnfa blocks of massive 
mensions. The north-western portion of 
Palatine hill is occupied by vast ruins 0 
palace of Caligula, who built against its 
and over the Clivus Victoria. ‘In t 
rooms,” says Seutonius, ‘the half-mad ¢ 
gula rushed about, sometimes dressed 
warrior, sometimes as a charioteer, and 
lighted in astonishing his courtiers by bit 
traordinary freaks, or shocking them by 
ing to enforce a belief in his divinity.” 
appears to have thought nothing impos 
to a young man of twenty-tive, who at 


Here he not only asserted his divinity, 
assumed the attributes of divers gods 
changed the nature of bis divinity @ 
to 
the 


took as colleague in this wor 
even his horse, whom he also proposed 


fitting culmination in the insane acts 0 
uncontrolled madman. The bridge wh 
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ne E 
Ss 


t across the Forum to the Temple of Jupi- 


For “The Friend.” 


that he might hold more intimate con-|Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; im which 


se with his imagined fellow-deity, was de- 
yed by his uncle Claudius, on becoming 
yeror after the assassination of Caligula. 

he remains of several other structures have 
2 uncovered, which archeologists have 
yet succeeded in recognizing, but which 
probably the foundations of the temples 
Jybele, Apollo, Jano and Minerva. The 


may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

From the ‘‘ Letters, &., of John Barclay,” 
the following are taken, 11th mo. 23rd, 1816. 
“Tt is certain to my mind that one invariable 
evidence of true religion having entered and 
taken up its abode in us, will always be, that 


8 that have been laid open to the light of|we shall no longer conform ourselves to this 


,on the part of the Palatine we have ex- 
ned, are bare and rough brick walls rising 
ve the present level from five to fifteen 
with a few corner masses which are about 
oty-five feet in height. No marble remains 
in or without, except a few fragments 
th attest their former magnificence. In 
floors a few marble slabs remain in situ, 
a considerable amount of mosaic, but the 
‘ing has been frequently restored by mod- 


world in its vanity and folly ; and that, in our 
dress, address and general conduct in every 
particular, we shall not be governed by world- 
ly maxims or opinions, but by the law written 
in our hearts. How far then is this the case 
with me? How far can I assuredly say, that 
this change of heart is my experience? O! I 
feel indeed that I come short of what ought 
to be my practice ; that though I have given 
up my name to serve the living God, even 


cement for more perfect preservation of| Him who hath led me unto this day, though 


remains; a few bases of columns in place 
cate that extensive ranges surrounded the 
| 
he Palatine hill is described as upwards of 
mile in circuit, and the portion we have 
}examined very cursorily covers but about 
half of its area. The south-eastern part 
vered by vast piles of ruined walls, story 
1 story, vault upon vault, and form by far 
most picturesque part. These were the 
ces of Domitian and Septimius Severus. 
t of the latter, the Septizonium, rose seven 
ies in height, terminated in an immense 
idere adorned by ranges of columns, and 
ved in the day of its grandeur the most 
sing and commanding building in Rome, 
otless often hailed from afar by victorious 
ies returning laden with the spoils of con- 
‘ed provinces. Midway between these 
extensive areas, almost covered with 
Ss, the crest of the Palatine is occupied by 
convents and a villa, beneath which the 
h has not yet been explored, but within 
zh it is probable part of the remains of 
ustus’ palace and part of Nero’s golden 
fe might be found. The latter is said to 
» overrun the Palatine and to have ex- 
ed even beyond tle Coliseum to the 
thboring Esquiline. 
ne Farnese gardens which once covered 
whole of the western half of the Palatine, 
iow much restricted in extent and limited 


[ have withheld not some things which were 
required of me to give up and to forsake, 
yet has not my heart fully, entirely, and with- 
out reserve, resigned my all. O! there have 
been those parleys and tamperings with sin, 
those secret relapses, those connivances with 
the enemy, which the Lord abhors. Whata 
total surrender of self does our pure and right- 
eous Lord call for; 
every thing eyil does He expect from his fol- 
lowers ; what a daily and hourly watchfulness 
and circumspection is required of those, who 
would be heirs of a glorious mansion, where 
nothing impure can enter! How very appro- 
priately is it written, ‘Be ye holy, for I the 
Lord your God am holy.’” 

We find in reading the papers of John Bar- 
clay, that the subject of dress seemed to have 
been one which lay heavily upon his mind, 
and from time to time he makes allusion to 
his feelings upon it, in one place remarking, 
‘TI have been long in much trouble and diffi- 
culty about changing my dress, as well as 
adopting other distinctions and testimonies 
which Friends uphold and practise ; and my 
anxiety respecting these things has been, lest 
I should take them up without good ground, 
and without being clearly and indubitably 
sensible that these sacrifices are called for. 
Indeed, I have gone mourning on my way, 
day after day, and night after night. Per- 
plexity and discouragement, darkness and 


ne foundation arches of the palaces of|distress, have at seasons clouded the horizon 


iriusand Caligula. They are planted with 
or evergreen oak, masses of yucca or 
ish bayonet and grand agaves or the cen- 
plant, both the latter natives of North 
ica, and their tall flowering stems and 
‘y remains of seed vessels rise above the 
tation around as they stand in beautiful 


emple of Jupiter Victor, wherein I-now 
B. 


have extended this paper much beyond 
riginal intent; the subject is far from 
x exhausted, but what we have written 
we hope, interest those readers who are 
iar with Roman history, and serve to 
rate, though vaguely, the results of the 
ations not generally known to the world, 
they have mostly been made within the 
e years. J. SL. 
e, 12th mo. 3ist, 1875. 


waited patiently for the Lord; and He 
unto me and heard my cry.” 


of the morning of my days; and mainly, be- 
cause I knew not certainly the Divine will, 
as to these external observances, and as to 
many other sacrifices.” He adds, “But I 
think that this subject has been cleared up 
very satisfactorily to me this day, in much 
mercy, both by what I felt, and by what was 


Re conspicuous from the corner-stone of|delivered through a servant of the Lord, at 


meeting.” 

Under date of Third month, 1817, he thus 
writes,—“ The subject of dress has very fre- 
quently come ander my serious consideration, 
—it has of late been still more deeply im- 
pressed on my mind ; and as I have kept quiet 
and calm, singly desirous to know and to do 
whatever might be required, the matter has 
opened more and more clearly before my view ; 
and some things with regard to it, which had 
been hitherto hid from me, whilst in a dispo- 
sition to follow my own reasonings and fleshly 
wisdom, or concerning which I seemed then 
to be uncertain and undecided, now brighten 
up into clearness, so as to make me conclude 


that they are indisputably right for me to 
adopt. And surely, I may add, no sooner is 
a truth clearly manifested, a duty distinctly 
marked out, than it should without hesitation 
be obeyed.” Traly indeed do we make things 
harder for ourselves, by not yielding direct 
obedience, when the conviction for truth has 
been clearly manifested to us. Do not some 
of us know this to be the case, as we have 
from time to time turned from, and allowed 
ourselves to reason, that these things are not 
required at our hands, that they are not made 
plain to us? thus are we but making the way 
a harder one than was intended by Him who 
is requiring these sacrifices. These very feel- 
ings of unsettlement, are but the workings of 
His Spirit striving to bring conviction home 
to our hearts, and we are endeavoring to put 
them aside rather than yield that obedience 
which is required of all who would be His 
faithful followers. It is in quietness and re- 
tirement of soul, that the will of the Most 
High is made manifest to such as are truly 
desirous to yield obedience to His laws which 
are written in the heart.” 

John Barclay further adds, “ With regard 
to my present dress, and outward appearance, 
it is evident there is much to alter. That 
dress from which my forefathers have, with- 
out good reason and from improper motives 


what an abandonment of departed, to that dress I must return: that 


simple appearance, now become singular, 
which occasioned and still continues to occa- 
sion the professor of Truth, suffering and con- 
tempt, the same must I also take up, and 
submit to the consequences thereof. Some 
may object to this, as if it were improperly 
taking thought; but I differ from them, not 
in the rule itself about the anxiety bestowed 
on clothing, but about the application of that 
rule. It is right, if the vain customs, folly 
and fashions of this world, have insinuated 
themselves into any branch of our daily con- 
duct, to eradicate them, with every one of 
their useless innovations, whatever trouble, 
anxiety or persecution it may cost us. But 
after we have once broken our bonds, we 
shall find a freedom trom anxiety, trouble, or 
thought about our apparel, fur surpassing the 
unconcern and forgetfulness which seems to 
deaden the spiritual eye and apprehension of 
the slave of custom.” 

In another memorandum J. B. thus writes : 
“No doubt remains with me, but that if we, 
as a Society, were more universally subject to 
the operative and purifying power which we 
profess to believe in, there would be found 
more strictness, even in minor maiters than is 
now seen, and greater necessity for circum- 
spection, seriousness, and a continual standing 


in awe.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Vienna Academy of Sciences, says La 
Nature, is occapied with a question which 
concerns all Hurope—the decrease of the quan- 
tity of water in springs, rivers and water- 
courses. A circular, accompanied by a very 
instructive report, has been addressed to the 
scientific societies of other countries, inviting 
them to undertake observations which, in 
time; may yield useful results. The academy 
directs attention to the tact that during a cer- 
tain number of years there has been observed 
a diminution ‘in the waters of the Danube and 
other large rivers, especially since the prac- 
tice of felling forests has become common, 
The Austrian Engineers’ and Architects’ 
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Union also are occupied with this question,| traced for a considerable part of its length, For “The Friene 
and have appointed a hydrostatic commission | believes to be the Congo. It would seem that| Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Jour 
to collect facts and prepare a report. The|he was unable to continue along the river on of Thomas C. Battey. | 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Rhine rivers havelaccount of meeting with a tribe of hostile (Continued from page 203.) > k 


each been assigned to two members, while|natives. He had to choose between fighting} My health continuing very poor, I he 
two other investigators will be occupied with| his way through these unfriendly tribes, with| been obliged to leave the work in whic 
the meteorology relating to the same subject,|the risk of losing all his journals and papers,|have been for so long a time engaged, 
and with the influence that glaciers and Al-|or of taking a different direction. The latter| though there has never been a time since ° 
pine torrents may exercise on the general re-| alternative seemed preferable, and though it] intercourse with the Kiowas, when there 
sult. ‘Che commission consider the question| prevented the absolute verification of his im-| more need for a restraining influence b 
urgent, and according to the Revue des Hausx| portant discovery he has personally no doubt} exercised among them than now. Many 
et Forets, are unanimous in declaring that the|that the stream flowing out of the Living-| their old associates among the Cheyennes ¢ 
principal cause of the disastrous decrease of| stone Lake and the Congo are one and the| Comanches are becoming hostile, yet as L 
the water is the destruction of the forests. |same.”—Late Paper. not able for the task, I am compelled to le 
——- > the field. Accordingly on the 2d of 7th2 


wd : Selected. Selected. |I left and proceeded to the Wichita agen 
Opinion resembles faith so much, that the TENDER SHEPHERD. with the expectation of going from thence 
eye had need be opened to discern the differ- Ténder Shepherd, Wichita, in Kansas, on a train that was. 
ence; yet a great one there is: many have Lead me, pected there about that time, loaded w 
strong opinions concerning the work of re- Feed me, supplies for these two agencies. This t 
ligion; some have looked upon it as instan- Or I famish by the way, composed of three wagons accompanied 
taneous some otherwise. I confess, with re- For I faint for heavenly; mauna, P sto i 
4 : : ; And I need it, four men, never arrived, being attacked 
spect to that Instantaneous work, [ have not Day by day. the 3rd near Buffalo Springs, by about fo 
so learned Christ. Far be it from me to judge Indians. The men were killed and scal 
another man’s servant, but I have not so Tender Shepherd, the mules run off and the wagons burned, 
learned Christ, as to know that to be an in- Guide me; People on the frontiers of Kansas are 
stantaneous, but a gradual work. Some think Rough and dark I find the way, alarmed, as many murders have been 
there is a sudden death to sin, and a new And I need thee close beside me ; mitted there, some of which, it is stated, 
birth to righteousness ina moment. I have For I wander besh doue*by white desperadoes in In 
not traced the conduct of people professing Day by day- disguises. OF this, however, I cannot pers 
the Christian religion, with an uncharitable Tender Shepherd, ally vouch, but from what I know of 
eye; but I have often observed that instan- Take me, character of some of these desperate m 
taneous work to be of a short-lived continu- Whesd or an Fe they would not be obliged to stoop muck 
Seer ore Leber ponte eae rages Forl'm Ro ieaion ike Sheen! order to perpetrate any species of crime. 
4 nd ; Takes me to the company has been formed in Kansas and h 


Fold, on high. made their head-quarters in the Pan-han 
apy of Texas, south of the Canadian shoe th 
elected. they have partially fortified, and are kno 
THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. as the Adobe Walls from the material u 


than the beginning. When God said, let there 
be light, there was light, a succession of days 
and nights. The beauties of creation were 
gradually brought forth, till man was made 


in God's muage, : i Ba in their construction. According to thet 
hayernonteen ee of oe eee of puesto oie mags ele Oe information I can get, the object in establ 
-eligious experience; the prais ; a ha p ¢ 
Ged tbe Rie to we pk pc aes te Unspotted by its wrong and crime, ing this outpost appears to have been, ~ Dt 
2 ? ; Lie e 5 a He walked the dark earth through. up an illicit trading post where w isk 
worn this aspect with me; it has been a The lust of power, the love of gain, arms and ammunition, might be exchan 
gradual work, a gradual advancement from The thousand lures of sin with Indians for their stolen stock. 4 
faith to faith ; but when people are enriched mare him ear power to stain place was recently attacked, as reported, 
with unfelt truths, they call a strong persua- e purity within. the Indians, who were at first repulsed ¥ 
sion of mind, faith; when it is only opinion. With that deep insight which detects some loss to themselves, but afterward g 
—S. Fothergill. All great things in the small, ing access to the interior of the walls, t 


ee Jifo alfeays report that they killed all the men witl 
: ' Other depredations having been comm 


He walked by faith and not by sight ; 
By love aid not by law ; eres in the southwestern parts of Kansas, the] 


Lieutenant Cameron’s African Expedition.— 
A telegraphic dispatch from Maderia, dated 


December 26th, published by the London The presence of the wrong or right ple there were much alarmed, and are lea 
Telegraph, gives further details respecting He ratber felt than saw. their claims in some of the more remote 
et we me expeiey ae h He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, tlements. These depredations occurril, 
e gallant explorer, in traversing the That nothing stands alone, or just before the holding of the great ™ 
breadth of the entire continent from Zanzibar That whoso gives the motive makes cine Dance of the Kiowas, and it being t 
to Angola, met, on the whole, with a favor- His brother’s sin his own. ; superstitious idea that any of their men 
able reception by the natives. He reached And pausing not for doubtful choice neglect the attendance of that, the ¢ 
Benguela on the 7th and Loanda on the 19th ME iMag 2) ere i yearly assembling of the tribe, will not 
N ber, with fifty seven East Coast Oe Eee hed cit i 51 i h 
of November, M Which called away from all. until the return of the anniversary, they 


supposed to be all present, and as a ¢@ 
quence the reports of Kiowas being eng 
in those depredations are not entitled 


men, allin good health. It was Cameron’s 
intention to-remain at Loanda until an oppor- 
tunity arrived for sending his men home 


O Spirit of that early day, 
So pnre and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 


round by the cape to the Hast Coast. It is Our faithful fathers knew. dence; yet they, or a portion of them, 
understood that the intrepid traveller has ac- Give strength the evil to forsake, have engaged in hostilities immediately: 
cumulated some very valuable geographical The cross of Truth to bear, the close of the medicine dance, which 
materials, beside a large amount of general And love and reverent fear to make place about the 3d of 7th mo. 


Ope, dant ye mekes The roads to Wichita being closed or 
dered unsafe for travel except by an 
Every man who resists a genuine impulse] force, I was obliged to remain at the W 
of pity makes himself to that extent a non-|agency for over two weeks, most of th 
conductor of the pity which God has put|very feeble, yet I went out once to 
into his heart, and robs some one else of a|lupe’s village to attend a religious m 
revelation, as well as himself of the blessing| appointed for his band of Caddoes. | 
of transmitting it. There is no greater trial} well attended and I trust profitable ; 8¢ 
of faith than human neglect and physical suf-|the simple truths of Christianity wer 
fering together. municated to this poor people, and I 


scientific information. Of course the especial 
interest attaching to his mission is the great 
question of the connection of the Congo with 
the great eastern lakes. It appears that he 
followed a large river flowing out of Lake 
Tanganyika in a southwesterly direction, 
tracing its whole course till he came upon a 
new lake, which he named ‘Livingstone.’ 
From this body of water a second large river 
runs westward, which the lieutenant, having 
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y may be received as truth. They were 
y attentive to what was said to them, and 
1 that some things which had been com- 
nicated were new to them, yet as they cor- 
ponded with a sense or feeling they had in 
ir own hearts, they could but believe they 
re true, and expressed an anxiety that 
etings for their religious instruction should 
continued among them every First-day. 

t has long appeared to me that the pre- 
inary work, having been sufficiently ac- 
nplished, these Caddoes are ripe for the 
eption of the good seed of the kingdom. 
in nature the rough soil must be grubbed, 
ken, cleared of stones, and perhaps left to 
-mellowing effects of the rigorous frosts of 
iter to insure the successful cultivation of 
in; so, I believe, there is a preliminary 
rk among these wild people to be done, be- 
3 their minds, enslaved by superstitious 
rs, can so receive the seed of the word of 
, as to insure its growth. Not but that 
y may be heirs of salvation, and that a 
nifestation of the grace of God which brings 
vation has in some measure appeared unto 
m, but that while their secret enmity, 
ir superstitions and ignorance prevail, a 
or work is needed before presenting the 
lime truths of the gospel. After the soil 
sroperly prepared for its reception, a wise 
sbandman must know the time when to 
omit his seed to the ground, and the best 
thod of sowing it. Otherwise, not only all 
vious labor may be lost and no grain pro- 
ed, but by thus preparing the soil for use- 
vess, and then neglecting to commit the 
d thereto, it may but render it capable of 
ducing a greater growth of weeds. In like 
nner, after the preliminary work is, as ap- 
irs to be the case with these Caddoes, 
ficiently advanced, a new class of laborers 
ld be introduced to the field; even sowers 
the true seed, lest previous labor be worse 
n vain, by leaving the prepared field to 
ww up with the weeds of vice, many of 
ich may be of foreign seed. 

n taking this view of the work among this 
ple, I can but desire that the eyes of the 
nts and others concerned, may be opened 
see the need of true watchfulness, and that 
ritual minded laborers may be sent by the 
at Husbandman into the field as they may 
needed, to accomplish his designs toward 


Thile I was at this agency a party, of 
syennes made an attempt to run off the 
ek belonging to the Wichitas, but as they 
se on the watch, the attacking party were 
7en away with the loss of a war bonnet, 
ereby the tribe of the attacking party was 
vosed. An attack was. also made upon a 
a who was herding the cattle belonging 
the wood haulers, engaged in supplying 
*t Sill with wood; they killed him and run 
fifty-three head of cattle, but a company of 
liers starting immediately in pursuit, re- 
ered the cattle without seeing the Indians 
> had run them off. 
.fter the close of the great Medicine Dance, 
t portion of the Kiowa tribe with which 
ud been for so long a time connected, came 
» their agency and were registered as 
mdly Indians, desirous of remaining at 
ce with the white people. The other por- 
1 of the tribe, with Lone Wolf at their 
joined the hostile Indians. It is no 
ll satisfaction to me now in looking back 
the privations and hardships endured 


while wandering with this people, notwith- 
standing my utter failure in accomplishing 
that for which I went among them, that of 
gatbering their children into a school, that 
those with whom I was most intimately as- 
sociated and with whom I made my camp- 
home, have steadfastly refused to join the 
hostile element. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend ” 
Music. 

We find in a recent number of the Episco- 
pal Recorder, an extract from The Times, eri- 
ticizing Bishop Lewis, of Canada, who had 
preached an eulogistic discourse in favor of 
Church Music. There are some truths well 
told in the article which may be worthy of 
our recognition at this time, when the subject 
of music seems so prominently before the pub- 
lic. Some extracts are as follows: 

“Tn different ages many of the more spirit- 
ually-minded Christians, and especially those 
known as reformers of religion, have had their 
attention directed, not only to the danger of 
ceremonial observances generally in Divine 
worship, but also to those devices of man 
which were calculated by a series of outward 
attractions to please the hearing and other 
senses, to amuse the attention, and to convert 
the solemn acts of public devotion and ap- 
proaches to the Deity into pompous shows 
and occasions of self-gratification. Among 
those things which they frequently object to, 
was the introduction of studied music into 
places of worship. 

* * * At cathedral services, especially 
in London, and in the principal cathedral 
cities, may be seen a considerable number 
of persons, chiefly travellers and pleasure- 
seekers, eagerly listening and sighing for a 
long anthem and a short sermon; watching 
in breathless anxiety for the commencement 
of the words of the anthem, but not for the 
text of the sermon; and eagerly. inquiring 
the name of the person who is going to sing, 
though very indifferent to the clergyman who 
is going to preach. ‘hese persons go not to 
worship God, but to hear music; and not to 
hear the word of God, but to listen to the 
voice of the singers. * s 2 

What does Wesley say ;— 

‘ Still let us on our guard be found, 
And watch against the power of sound 
With sacred jealousy ; 
Lest haply sense should damp our zeal, 
And music’s charms bewitch and steal 
Our hearts away from Thee,’ 

Wyckliffe, who is sometimes called ‘the 
Morning Star of the Reformation,’ had a 
great dislike to chanting, which was then 
commonly used in cathedrals and religious 
houses, and was known in England by the 
name of the ‘new song.’ This sort of wor- 
ship, he says, was originally introduced to 
impose on the understanding, by substituting 
sound in the room of sense, and.so to be a 
means of keeping the people in ignorance. 
He owned it was a merry way of serving 
God, and, therefore, he supposed it met with 
so much encouragement. But be would have 
men to be of Augustine’s opinion, who says, 
that as often as sound drew his attention, so 
often he worshiped God improperly. ‘Christ,’ 
said he,*‘ gives us no instruction on this head, 
and requires no recommendation but the de- 
votion of the heart.. * * * Savonarola, 
of Florence, an enlightened Roman Catholic 
reformer, remarked thus :—‘To disturb even 


the still devotion of individuals, the devil has 
begun to bring into operation music and the 
organ, which only please the ear and edify 
nothing. In the ancient polity, it is true 
there were many festivals, with songs, trum- 
pets, tabernacle and the like, but this, for the 
most part, had an end with Christ.’ 

The worship of God has its natural music 
in the artless but affecting tones of deep felt 
prayer and praise! True religion and charity 
have their music, for they ‘cause the widow's 
heart to sing with joy!’ No practiced tunes 
can produce true and abiding harmony of soul 
equal to that which sincere devotion inspires. 
The ear that is entranced with the melody of 
sweet sounds listens not to ‘the still small 
voice,’ by which the Lord makes his presence 
known. Is there not great danger of the one 
being mistaken for the other? To a people 
formerly it was predicted, by the prophet 
Amos, that ‘the songs of the temple’ should 
become ‘howlings’ in the day of the Lord’s 
visitation. Members of the Church of Eng- 
land should jealously guard against the intro- 
duction of ‘white robed choirs,’ and all the 
silly adjuncts and pageantry tending to a 
sensuous worship. ‘God is a spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’—John iv. 24. Yours, &e., 

EPISCOPALIAN.” 

Ottawa, Jan., 1876. 


From “ Piety Promoted.” 
Lindley Murray. 


Lindley Murray was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and his parents were respected mem- 
bers of our religious Society. His father 
designed him for a merchant, and gave him 
a suitable education ; but the son having enter- 
tained views of literary improvement, supe- 
rior to what is generally afforded by mercan- 
tile engagements, gave a decided preference 
to the law; and having pursued his studies 
for four years, with an eminent solicitor, he 
commenced practice in New York, where his 
knowledge and talents soon developed them- 
selves, and appeared likely to gain for him 
considerable eminence. Butit pleased Divine 
Providence, that the course of his ardent pur- 
suits should be arrested by sickness; and that 
a succession of circumstances, which might 
then appear opposed to his future usefulness 
and comfort, should contribute to direct his 
life to objects of a higher and far more im- 
portant nature. 

During his youth, the natural vivacity of 
his mind, led him into some of the gaities 
which are too often indulged in at that period 
of’ life; but there is good reason to believe, 
that he was early made sensible of the opera- 
tion of Divine Grace, and that his morals and 
principles were preserved from contamina- 
tion. 

About the year 1784, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, his constitution being very 
much enfeebled by illness, his physicians 
advised the trial of a milder climate, as the 
most likely means to re-establish his health. 
He had, some years before, been in this coun- 
try, which induced him to give a decided pre- 
ference to England. At this time he had been 
married about seventeen years; and the pros- 
pect of leaving their home and near connec- 
tions was to him, and his beloved wife, a 
severe trial. They hoped, however, that with 
the blessing of Providence on the means thus 
used, they might be enabled at no distant 
period, to return to their native country. 
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They landed in England in the First month|his experience and judgment were highly 


following, and in the course of that year fixed 
their residence at Holdgate, near York, at 
which place they continued to live until the 
time of Lindley Murray’s decease. 

For some years previously to his settling 
in this country, through the goodness of the 
Lord to his soul, he had been led to form a 
correct estimate of the value of all earthly 
pursuits; to turn his back on the applause 
of the world; and had become a consistent 
member of our religious Society ; his mind, as 
it matured, having made the principles of his 
education those of his judgment. 

The humility of his deportment, and the 
Christian spirit which breathed through his 
whole conduct, greatly endeared him to the 
members of York Monthly Meeting, and af. 
forded him a scope for usefulness, of which 
he diligently availed himself, for the benefit 
of all around him. His health continued so 
delicate, as to prevent his taking a very active 
part in our Meetings for Discipline, or in the 
concerns of society at large; yet, contemplat- 
ing his time, his talents, and all that he pos- 
sessed, but as a trust, of which he had to 
render an account, he proved by his future 
life, how much may be done for the good of 
others, under circumstances apparently un- 


valued. He manifested a truly Christian 
feeling for the faithful, humble laborers in the 
work of the ministry. He loved the society 
of the honest, simple-hearted travellers to- 
wards the heavenly kingdom ; and although 
their situation might be obscure, and their 
mental acquirements limited, he valued their 
acquaintance, and treated them with Chris- 
tian friendship and esteem. 

- His charities, both public and private, but 
particularly the latter, were extensive. He 
was a firm friend to the education of the 
poorer classes of society ; which he evinced 
not only by his liberality in assisting public 
institutions for this-purpose, but by his kind 
attention to the wants of those in his own 
neighborhood, at a period considerably prior 
to the general interest being excited to the 
subject. * * * His exemplary moderation 
and simplicity, in every thing connected with 
his own expenditure, in his dress, in the fur- 
niture of his house and table, and the entire 
coincidence of his beloved and faithful part- 
ner in all his views, enabled them to devote 
a considerable portion of their income, and 
the profits which he derived from his numer- 
ous works, to objects of piety and benevolence. 
He was, at the same time, hospitable in his 


favorable, when the love of God, and of our|house; and liberal, though discriminating and 
fellow men, are the governing principles of|judicious in his charity. His mind, indeed, 


the heart. Instead of yielding to depression, 
or adopting habits of personal indulgence, in 
consequence of his bodily infirmities and con- 
finement, he diligently and successfully em- 
ployed himself as an editor and author, more 
especially for the benefit of the young. In 
his publications, which were very extensively 
adopted, he not only excluded whatever was 
calculated to impress false principles and sen- 
timents in morals and religion, but he also 
aimed to make the course of instruction in the 
elements of useful knowledge subservient to 
a far higher object, that of imbuing the sus- 
ceptible minds of youth with the purest prin- 
ciples and precepts of Christian morality. 
And there is good reason to believe that, 
under the Divine blessing, these labors have 
had a decided and extensive influence in the 
formation of virtuous and religious charac- 
ter. His faculties, both natural and spiritual, 
brightened by use; and his mental vigor and 
energy were strengthened by a judicious, in- 
dustrious occupation of his time. 

Whilst health permitted him, he was a dil- 
igent attender of our meetings for worship 
and discipline; but during nearly the last 
twenty years of his life, he was unable to 
unite with his friends in this public demon- 
stration of a dependence on Almighty God ; 
yet his zeal and devotion were not in any de- 
gree diminished. His delight was still in the 
law of the Lord, and in his law did he medi- 
tate day and night. In life and conversation 
he was a preacher of righteousness, illustrat- 
ing in his deportment our Christian testimo- 
nies, with uniform consistency. Nor, though 
necessarily more secluded from the society of 
his friends, were his love and attachment to 
them abated. He was ready, when of ability, 
to be consulted by them; and continued, to 
the last, to take a lively interest in their wel- 
fare. He rejoiced especially in any indication 
of their spiritual growth; and was greatly 
concerned for the due exercise of our Chris- 
tian discipline, in the spirit of meekness and 
wisdom. 

In the discharge of his duties as an elder, 


was richly imbued with Christian love ; from 
whence flowed that patience, charity, and 
forgiving temper, so uniformly evinced by 
him, 

This dear Friend, notwithstanding his vari. 
ous privations from the state of bis health, 
was remarkable for cheerfulness ; and he was 
frequently led to number his blessings, and to 
acknowledge that his afflictions, and what ap- 
peared to be the most adverse circumstances 
of his life, were designed to promote his final 
well-being. He never repined at his long 
confinement; but was wont to observe, how 
pleasant was his prison, if he might use the 
term. In the latter years of his life, his 
bodily infirmities increased ; but his mind was 
preserved in intellectual and spiritual bright- 
ness, and he continued particularly watchful, 
that his weakness of body should not lead to 
any habits of indolence, or unnecessary self- 
indulgence. 

Woilst thus cultivating the Christian en- 
joyment of lite, he was often led with great 
humility, to contemplate the close of it as the 
commencement of a state of endless felicity. 
He frequently expressed the sense of his own 
imperfections and unworthiness; and uni- 
formly evinced that his hopes of salvation 
rested solely on the mercy of God, through 
the atonement and mediation of Jesus Christ. 
On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his union with his beloved wife, he thus ex- 
pressed himself in writing: “In the course 
of the long period of our union, we have had 
our trials: and afflictions; we have seen a 
variety of trying events and situations, but 
we have been favored too with many great 
and distinguished blessings. Hven the afflic- 
tions, and what appeared to be adverse occur- 
rences, were designed for our final well-being. 
[ hope the gracious intention of these dispen- 
sations will be fully answered by our being 
safély landed, through the atonement and in- 
tercession of our blessed Redeemer, on those 
happy shores, where no clouds nor storms are 
ever known; and where, after millions of ages 
of happiness shall have passed away, we shall 


only seem to have begun our felicity ;—a fe 
city that will never end.” 

The following memorandum, found in ] 
writing desk, but to which there is no da 
bears testimony to the habit of watchfulne 
and self-examination, so necessary to t 
growth of the Christian. 

‘‘ Preserve me from all vain self-comp 
cency, from seeking the applause of men, a 
from all solicitude about what they may thi 
or say of me. May I be made truly humb 
and of a meek and quiet spirit. If I ha 
done any good to my fellow creatures, or 
any degree promoted the will of my heaver 
Father, may I unfeignedly give Him all t 
glory; attributing nothing to myself, a 
taking comfort only from the reflection, th 
an employment in his service affords an e 
dence that his mercy is towards me—tha 
am not forsaken by him, and He is traini 
me for an inhabitant of his blessed kingdo 
there to glorify and serve my God and |] 
deemer forever.” 

In this state of preparation and watchf 
ness, we haye reason to believe was this fai 
ful servant found, when the messenger 
death delivered his hasty summons, a 
called him from the labors of the chur 
militant on earth, to the joys of the chur 
triumphant in heaven. On the evening 
the 13th of the Second month, 1826, he w 
suddenly seized with a severe attack of ind 
position; and on the morning of the 16th, 
breathed his last in great peace and resigt 
tion, in the eighty-first year of his age, 

For “The Friend 

There is now so much religious dissipati 
and excitement in what is called the visil 
church, and the disposition to laud the chan 
in religious profession and practice produ¢ 
by them is so prevalent, that it is refreshi 
to find the staidness and common sense of 
looker on, enabling him to detect the ine 
sistency and evils accompanying some 
them. Asa case in point, the following tak 
from ‘The Salem Era,” (Ohio), is offered | 
insertion in “The Friend.” 

“ We understand the Friends are holding 
‘revival meeting’ in Salem, and that sing 
seems to be the order with them. Certai 
the world moves, but whether forward 
backward is the question. We well rem 
ber—and we are not very old either—w 
the children of parents who are now st 
advocates of singing in the church, were f 
bidden attending any place where there ¥ 
music. We confess very frankly to bei 
rather old fashioned, loving consistency, whi 
may account for our not being able to e¢ 
prehend the strange transmogrifying pro¢ 
necessary to make a plain, staid old Qua 
of the George Fox or William Penn style, 8 
‘with the spirit and understanding,’ but p 
haps by the exercise of a little more patier 
time may reveal to us the great mystery. 
until that light does appear, we must — 
our ‘faithful testimony’ against all zeal, fi 
ticism, or any enthusiasm, which would o 
ride or trample under foot well settled fo 
and order of any society, without substitu 
anything in its place. While we are m 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
music, we have been mortified beyond me 
while in attendance at their meetings, at 
old Friends attempting to sing, laborin, 
der the impression that the Lord will 
the tune when he gives the ‘spirit of § 


| whatever may have been the impressions 
the songster after the trial, certainly a 
id of witnesses could have said he did not. 
r great love for the Society of Friends, as 
ody, has led us to deprecate the trampling 
ler foot of ‘order and discipline, without 
ich no church or state can stand, and the 
/age in which we live should not blind us 
he fact that no watching is necessary, but 
der Open our eyes to see that great wisdom 
ieeded to enable us to keep to the ‘old 
1-marks.’ ” 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 


ir fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ.”—1 John i. 3. 


re we longing and striving after this boly 
»wship?. Do we so know and love our 
ine Saviour, that He is indeed our first 
best, our nearest and our dearest? Do 
love Him, not with a dreamy uncertain 
, but with the strong, living affection of 
human heart? Does He dwell in the in- 
most circle of our being, soothing all our 
ows, and brightening all our joys? Do 
turn to Him for sympathy, as readily and 
ly as we do to our earthly friends? Is He 
“refuge,” our “ hiding-place,” our “strong 
itation, whereunto we continually resort ?” 
our thoughts when at rest, involuntarily 
,to Him? And is there a constant inter- 
age of affection between His heart and 
2? Do we go forth to the “trivial round, 
common task” of our daily life, with the 
pp neplousness that He is with us, guiding 
directing every act of our band, or our 
or our heart? This is abiding in Christ: 
the experience of our daily lives? * * * 
hhly friendships are indeed precious, but 
cannot reach the innermost depths of our 
t; they cannot satisfy the heart. There 
‘still be a craving for something higher 
better. Only the friendship of the Son 
od can satisfy the immortal soul of man. 


sould I never again have an opportunity 
] thee, I now do it with great sincerity, 
‘it is my belief, that the inward revela- 
of the will of God to man by the opera- 
of his Holy Spirit, is the only ground of 
_of having our understandings opened, 
ingly to see into the mystery of the re- 
‘ing love of God, in and through Jesus 
st our Lord. It is only by a dne submis- 
‘to this inwardly revealed will, that we 
verceive and feel the advantage and effi- 
of the sacrifice of our dear Redeemer on 
ary’s mount, where I believe he tasted 
for every man.— George Withy. 
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t deeply-experienced servant of the 
Isaac Penington, was greatly concern- 
* the religious professors of his day, that 

ight not be deceived by the enemy of 
‘souls, and be tempted to rest satisfied 
ny thing short of a full experience of 
weart-changing power of the Spirit of 
One of the most striking features of 
‘inistry and writings, was the deep and 
it character of his exhortations to his 
and readers, to yield themselves fully 
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power, and to place no dependence on their 
own works—even though these should be 
apparently good, in their own estimation and 
in that of others. Hence he warned them 
against building their hopes on that faith in 
Christ, zeal for His cause, knowledge of the 
Scripture, and labors in the cause of religion, 
which can exist in the unregenerate man ; 
and have not their root and foundation in 
the pure leadings of God himself. William 
Penn says of him, that he was often pressed 
in spirit to lay open the carnal state of those 
Christian professors who “held the notions 
of Truth, but not in the precious experimental 
sense of the holy virtue and life of it; insomuch 
that he found it his duty to endeavor to break 
their false peace, and bewilder their lofty 
wisdom and profession: rather approving a 
state of humble doubting [as to their own 
spiritual attainments], than hypocritical con- 
fidence. For the Lord’s coming in spirit, 
without sin, to the salvation of the soul, is to 
be waited for; that people may truly know 
Him and His work, and, from thence, speak 
forth His praise to others; rather than pro- 
fess the enjoyments of other saints, which 
have been obtained through great tribula- 
tions, while they have never known this in 
themselves, and so, can have no true sense of 
an acceptable sacrifice of God’s preparing.” 

In one of Isaac Penington’s writings, bear- 
ing date 1659, he points out the difference 
between “the faith which is of man,” and 
“the faith which is of God;” and truly his 
observations are exceedingly applicable to 
the present day, when many are deceived 
with the notion that they can, when they 
please, through an exercise of faith, avail 
themselves of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
and be brought into the position of re- 
deemed children of God. They may indeed 
exercise “the faith which is of man,” but 
“the faith which is of God,” is His own 
gift; and though the offers of His redeeming 
love and mercy are made to all; yet only 
when, and under such conditions, as please 
the Giver. The extracts which follow, are 
taken from the tract referred to. 

“There is a faith which is of man’s self; 
and a faith which is the gift of God: or a 
power of believing, which is found in the na- 
ture of fallen man ; and a power of believing, 
which is given from above.” 

“A man may believe the history of the 
Seriptures ; yea, and all the doctrines of them 
(so far as be can reach them with his under- 
standing) with this faith which is of man. 
As by this faith a roan can believe an history 
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tions to an height, and-sets the understand- 
ing on work to the utmost, to gather all the 
rules of Scripture, and to practise all the du- 
ties and ordinances therein mentioned. What 
can the Scripture propose to be believed, that 
he will not believe? What can jt propose to 
be done, that he will notdo? Must he pray ? 
He will pray. Must he hear? He will hear. 
Must he read? He will read. Must he med- 
itate? He will meditate. Must he deny him- 
self, and all his own righteousness and duties, 
and hope only for salvation in the merits of 
Christ? He will seem to do that too; and 
say, when he has done all he can, he is but 
an unprofitable servant. Does the Scripture 
say, he can do nothing without the Spirit? 
He will acknowledge that too, and he hopes 
he has the Spirit. God has promised the 
Spirit to them that ask it; and he has asked 
long, and asks still, and therefore hopes he 
has it. Thus man, by a natural faith, grows 
up and spreads into a great tree, and is very 
confident and much pleased ; not perceiving 
the defect in his root, and what all his growth 
here will come to. 

“This being done with much seriousness 
and industry, there must needs followa great 
change in man; his understanding will be 
more and more enlightened, his will more 
and more conformed to that to which he thus 
gives himself up, and to which he thus bends 
himself with all his strength; his affections 
more and more warmed; he will find a kind 
of life and growth in this, according to its 
kind. Leta man’s heart be in any kind of 
study or knowledge, applying himself strictly 
to it, he gathers understanding in his mind, 
and warmth in his affection; so it is also 
here, yea, this being more excellent in itself, 
must needs produce a more excellent under- 
standing and a more excellent warmth, and 
have a greater power and influence upon the 
will. 

“ Now, how easy it is for a man to mistake 
here, and call this the trath! First, he mis- 
takes this for the true faith; and then he 
mistakes in applying to this all that which 
belongs to the true faith: and thus entering 
into the spirit of error at first, be errs in the 
whole course of his religion, from the begin- 
ning to the end. He sees a change made by 
this in him; and this he accounts the true 
conversion and regeneration. This leads him 
to ask, and seek, and pray; and this he ac- 
counts the true praying, the true seeking, the 
true asking. This cleanseth (after its kind) 
his understanding, will, and affections; and 
this he takes for the true sanctification. The 


probably related to him; so by this faith be|justification which is to the true believer, he 


believes the histories of the Scriptures, which 
are more than probably related. As by this 
faith a man can receive doctrines of instruc- 
tion out of philosophers’ books; so by the same 
faith he may receive doctrines of instruction 
out of the Scriptures. Reading a relation of 
the fall of man, of the recovery by Christ, that 
there is no other way to life, &., this faith 
can believe the relation of these things, as well 
as it can believe the relation of other things. 

‘‘This being believed from the relation of 
the history of these things, it naturally sets 
all the powers of man on work (kindling the 
understanding, will, and affections) towards 


‘the avoiding of misery, and the attaining of 


happiness. What would not a man do to 
avoid perpetual extremity of misery on body 


and soul for ever, and to obtain a crown of 


» guidance and operations of the Lord’s'everlasting blessedness? This boils the affec. 


also applies to this faith; and so he has a 
peace, a satisfaction, a rest here, and a hope 
of happiness hereafter. Thus, by his untem- 
pered mortar from his false faith, he has built 
up a wall against the deluge of wrath; which 
wall will tumble down upon him when the wrath 
comes. 

“That faith which is the gift of God, and 
which is distinct from this, is that power of 
believing which springs out of the seed of 
eternal life; and fills the heart, not with 
notions of knowledge, but with the power of 
life. The other faith is drawn out of man’s 
nature, by considerations which affect the 
natural part, and is kept, alive by natural 
exercises of reading, hearing, praying, study- 
ing, meditating in that part; but this springs 
out of a seed of life given, and grows up in 
the life of that seed. * * * It grieves us 
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to the heart, to see men sect up a perishing 
thing as the way to life; and our bowels are 
exceedingly kindled, when we behold an 
honest zeal and simplicity betrayed ; and in 
tender love do we warn men of the pit, into 
which they are generally running so fast; 
though men reward us with hatred for our 
good-will, and become our bitter enemies be- 
cause we tell them the trath.” 

« Now it deeply concerns every man to con- 
sider from which of these, his knowledge, re- 
ligion and worship proceed, and in which of 
them they stand. For, if they proceed from 
and stand in the faith which is of man, they 
cannot please God, nor conduce to the salva- 
tion of the soul. But though they may taste 
very pleasantly to man’s palate now, and 
administer much hope and satisfaction to him 
at present, yet they will fail at the time of 
need ; for as Christ said concerning the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, so may 
I concerning this faith: Except your faith, 
with the works of it, exceed that faith and all 
the works of it (even to the uttermost improve- 
ment thereof), which is to be found in man’s 
nature, it will never lead you to the kingdom of 
God, nor be able to give you any right to the in- 
heritance of life.” 

Let not those who read these deep and 
searching observations of Isaac Penington, 
turn from them as not applicable to the pre- 
sent times, but ponder seriously the instruc- 
tion they contain, especially those who at 
times may have been confused by the many 
voices in the religious world. We believe 
there are some of this class, who, in viewing 

. the so-called religious works of the day, have 
been unable to make them accord with their 
own experience of the work of grace in their 
hearts, but yet have been prompted by the 
example and persuasion of others to leave 
the only safe Guide, the leadings and convic- 
tions of the Holy Spirit manifested to them, 
and to embrace views and practices which 
have ashow of enlarged usefulness but which 
are at best but the teachings of men. We 
much desire that all these may be preserved 
from building on such a sandy foundation, for 
their edifices will not stand in the day of trial 
which will surely overtake us all. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—On the 8th inst. the Queen of England 
opened the new session of Parliament. She was ac- 
companied by three members of her family, but did not 
go in State. The royal speech was read by the Lord 
Chancellor after the queen had taken her place on the 
throne. 

In the speech it is stated that all the relations with 
foreign Powers continue of a cordial character. In re- 
gard to the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Queen says: I have considered it my duty not to 
stand aloof from the efforts now being made by the al- 
lied and friendly governments to bring about the paci- 
fication of the disturbed districts, and I have accord- 
ingly, while respecting the independence of the Porte, 
joined in urging on the Sultan the expediency of adopt- 
ing such measures of administrative reform as may re- 
move all reasonable cause of discontent on the part of 
his Christian subjects. She also says: I have agreed to 
purchase, subject to your sanction, the shares which 
belonged to the Khedive of Egypt in the Suez Canal, 
and I rely with confidence upon your enabling me to 
complete the transaction in which the public interests 
are deeply involved. Several other subjects are briefly 
referred to in the royal speech. 

The official correspondence relative to the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares by Great Britain has been 
published. The Rothschilds receive two and a half per 
cent. commission on the $20,000,000 advanced, and five 
per cent, interest until the money is refunded. 


The Porte has definitely agreed to apply Count An-| gated at $6,284,000, as follows : 


drassy’s reforms, except the clause that the revenue from 
direct taxation in Boinia and Heizegovina be employed 
for the development of these provinces. The imperial 
decree ordering the reforms is expected soon. 


has contracted to advance $10,000,009 to Egypt on the 
security of her crops, and also a loan of $70,000,000 to 
meet the Egyptian floating debt and other charges. 


sion has left fifty-six widows, 135 orphans and twenty 
maimed men, who must be a permanent charge of the 
Poor Law Commissioners at Bremen. 
sand pounds sterling have been raised for the relief of 
the sufferers. 


the penal code including the clause which forbids the 
reading of objectionable communications in churches. 
The clauses imposing penalties on members of secret 
societies, and to prevent the inciting of hostility be- 
tween different classes and the attacking of the national 
institutions, were at first rejected, but afterwards re- 
stored at Bismarck’s urgent entreaty. 


lishing a speech made by Garibaldi on the anniversary 
of the Roman Republic, in which the republic was ex- 
tolled as the only honest form of government. 


inactive up to the 13th inst. 
jacent mountains were covered with snow. 


sembly. 
sica, he avows Republican principles, and declares that 
if elected he will be always Democratic and a friend of 
progress. 


town the 12th inst., having made the passage across 
the Atlantic in seven days, fourteen hours and forty 
minutes. 


changed. It is reported that many Curlist families 
have fled into France. 
Carlist forces shall be concentrated in Navarre and 
Guipuzcoa. The Alfonsists have entire possession of 
the provinces of Biscay and Alava, They have com- 
menced the bombardment of Hstella. 


Japan, the beds in large districts being of an average 
thickness, above the water level, of 30 feet, and an aver- 
age height of 120 feet; capable of producing 70,000,000 
of tons. 
extensive. 


Schlieman to continue his excavations on the supposed 
site of Troy. 
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000; silver bullion, $2,830,000 ; ore shipped, most 
silver, $1,416,000; copper, $70,000. The coal prode 
for the past year is estimated at $500,000. 

The overland shipments of tea from San Francis 
in 1875, were 18,136,424 pounds, against 11,779,1 
pounds in 1874. 

The last wheat crop of California amounted ia val 
to $26,000,000, which is more than the gold yield 
that year. 

A bill repealing the United States bankrupt law h 
passed the House of Representatives by a large n 
jority. 

The total imports of all kinds at New York, for t 
seven months ending the first inst., aggregate $17 
132,788, against $199,941,986 in the correspondi 
period of the previous fiscal year, and $207,828,533 
the same period in the year before that, showing a p 
gressive decline in business. 

On the 12th inst., both the eastern and western bot 
trains on the Pacific Railroad were snow-bound te 
porarily. 

An explosion occurred the 12th inst. in a colliery 
West Pittston, Penna., caused by a miner entering 
workings with a naked lamp. ‘There were about fo 
men in the mine at the time, of whom a considera 
number were killed or seriously injured. . 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 14th inst. New York.—American gold, 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 123; do., 1867, 1223 ; five per ce 
118}. Superfine flour, $4.30 a $4.70; State extra, $4 
a $5.30 ; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.00. White Michi; 
wheat; $1.50; No.3 red winter wheat, $1.24; Ne 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.10. Oats, 47 a 53 ets. SI 
rye, 86} cts, Southern yellowcorn, 64 cts. Lard, ot 
per 100 Ibs. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orl 
cotton, 13 a 13} cts. Superfine flour $4 a 44.50; ex 
$4.50 a $5.00; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.50. Penn 
vania red wheat, $1.34 a $1.39; amber, $1.40 a $: 
Rye, 83 a 85 cts. New yellow corn, 56 a 58 cts, € 
42.250 cts. About 2900 beef cattle sold at 7 a 7} 
per Ib. gross for extra; 5} a 6} cts. for fair to g 
and 4 a 5 cts. for common. Sheep, 4} a7 cts. pe 
gross. Receipts 7,000 head. Hogs, $11.50 a $1 
per 100 Ib. net. Receipts 2,329 head. Baltimor 
Snperfine flour, $3.75 a $4.25; extra, $4.50 a $8 
family, $5.25 a $6.75. No. 2 western red wheat, $1 
Maryland, amber, $1.52 a $1.57; white, do., $l. 
$1.50. Yellow corn, 58 a 59 cts.; white, 60 a 63 
Oats, 40 a 45 cts. Rye, 75 a78 cts. Chicago—) 
spring wheat, $1.08; No. 2 do., $1.03}. No. 2 m 
corn, 41 cts. Barley, 67 cts. Lard, 12} cts, St. L 
—No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.51; No. 3 do., $1 
No. 2 corn, 383 cts. No. 2 oats, 35 cts. Milwauk 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.09}; No. 2 do., $1.02}; N 
des 904 cts. Corn, 42 cts. Oats, 32 cts, Spring bai 

0 cts. 


A Cairo dispatch says: The Anglo-Egyptian Bank 


It has been ascertained that the Bremerhaven explo- 
Twenty thou- 


The German Reichstag has passed the bill amending 


Three Italian newspapers have been seized for pub- 


Mount Vesuvius, contrary to expectation, remained 
Its peak and also the ad- 


Prince Napoleon is a candidate for the French As- 
In his address to the electors of Ajaccio, Cor- 


The White Star steamer Germanic arrived at Queens- 


Affairs in the north of Spain have not materially 


It has been decided that the 


Immense deposits of coal have been discovered in 


The coal fields below the water level are more 


The Turkish government has declined to allow Dr. 


In the House of Commons on the 14th inst., the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
moved a resolution asking for £4,080,000 sterling to 
pay for the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal lately 
purchased by the government. The chancellor also 
referred to the financial affairs of Egypt, and stated 
that though the financial administration was exceed- 
ingly bad, if the khedive would honestly and sincerely 
devote himself to curtailing expenditures, the resources 
of the country were such that Egypt could meet all en- 
gagements and carry on her finances satisfactorily. 

London, 2d mo. 14th.—U. States new five per cents, 
1063. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 6 7-16d.; Or- 
leans, 63d. 

The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs states offi- 
cially that notwithstanding the insurrection in Cuba, 
the trade of the island has doubled during ten years. 
The more fertile parts of the island are untouched by 
the insurrection, and only a few districts have suffered 
from it. Spain cannot come to any terms with the 
rebels. She can only, after having completely con- 
quered them, grant to Cuba all the liberties which the 
neighboring island of Porto Rico, where slavery has 
been entirely abolished, fully enjoys. He states that 
the great bulk of the insurgents are negroes and Chi- 
nese, and that there are not more than 800 white Cubans 
among them. 

Unitep Strares.—The U. 8. Senate, after consider- 
able discussion, passed the Centennial appropriation 
bill in the form in which it was received from the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 41 to 15. 

Within a few days a number of destructive fires have 
occurred in various parts of the country ; the most im- 
portant of them was one on Broadway, New York, 
which was attended with the loss of several lives, and 
the destruction of property valued at nearly three mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The bullion product of Colorado for 1875, is aggre- 
Gold bullion, $2,510,- 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ~ 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Girls’ Mathem 
School, to enter on her duties at the opening of 
Summer Session. Application may be made to 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantow 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelp 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAD 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. We 
rneton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo 
Managers. ; 


Drep, Ist mo. 29th, 1876, at the residence of h 
husband, Watson Newbold, Burlington county 
Jersey, HANNAH P. NEwsorp, in the 73d year 
age, a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Mi 
“ Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
, on the 7th of 2d mo, 1876, NarHan H, 
STRONG, in the 74th year of his age, a men 
Carmel Particular and Middleton Monthly ] 
Columbiana Co., Ohio. We believe that th 
Friend, through the merey of God in Christ Je 
favored to have his peace made and was enable 
before his close, death has now no terrors to m 
, on the 30th ult., at his residence in | 
RicHarp Wriaut, in the 70th year of his age 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


A) R 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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